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The  Two-year  Residence  of 
General  George  A.  Custer  in  Elizabethtown 


R.  GERALD  MCMURTRY 


SHORTLY  after  the  Civil  War  General  George  Arm- 
strong Custer  with  his  Seventh  Cavalry  was  dis- 
patched to  Kansas  to  suppress  an  Indian  uprising. 
This  troop,  after  five  years  active  service  in  the  West  in 
addition  to  its  service  in  the  Civil  War,  was  worn  gaunt 
and  tired  by  such  a  strenuous  life  and  was  badly  in  need 
of  a  long  rest.  The  Federal  Government  at  this  time  was 
stationing  troops  in  many  section  of  the  South  to  control 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Carpet  Baggers  and  to  break  up 
illicit  distilleries  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  war. 
Such  distinctive  service  as  had  been  rendered  by  the  gen- 
eral merited  a  rest  and  in  the  early  seventies  this  troop 
was  ordered  South. 

A  battalion  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  a  battalion  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry  were  sent  to  Elizabethtown  in  1871, 
under  the  command  of  General  Custer.  This  command 
was  stationed  in  the  town  for  two  years,  but  as  the  town 
did  not  have  an  organized  group  of  the  Klan  and  as  there 
were  few  illicit  distilleries  and  no  Carpet  Baggers,  the 
soldiers  settled  down  for  a  prolonged  rest  which  they  so 
much  deserved  after  their  many  years  of  active  warfare. 
Most  of  these  soldiers  before  their  arrival  had  been  en- 


The  Hill  House  where  General  Custer 
lived   during    his    Elizabethtown    resi- 
dence. 


gaged  in  fighting  the  Indians  and  practically  all  of  them 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  The  sympathies  of  Elizabeth- 
town  were  largely  with  the  Confederacy,  and  it  was  won- 
dered by  many  what  relations  would  exist  between  the 
soldiers  and  citizens,  but  when  the  battalions  arrived  they 
were  received  very  cordially. 

General  Custer  was  much  impressed  with  the  fine  people 
and  the  Kentucky  hospitality  and  this  two-year  residence 
was  very  pleasant,  contrasted  with  his  hard  life  on  the 
plains. 

The  General,  due  to  his  personality,  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  town  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  Elizabethtown  people.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Generals  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Pleasanton  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  who  ever  held  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  American  army  since  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  the  youthful  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  received  a  similar  recognition  from  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Custer's  rank  during  the  Civil  War 
was  next  to  that  of  General  Phil  Sheridan.  Being  a  won- 
derful swordsman  he  compared  favorably  with  Stewart, 
Mosby,  and  Forrest  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  about  190  pounds. 
He  was  a  typical  blond,  wearing  his  hair  so  long  that  it 
hung  over  his  shoulders.     He  also  wore  a  beard.     The 
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Indians  called  him  "Yellow  Hair."  No  soldier  ever  had 
a  more  courteous  and  distinguished  bearing.  He  was  re- 
spected and  honored  by  all  classes  of  society.  His  appear- 
ance was  very  striking  in  any  company  and  his  very  pres- 
ence commanded  attention.  If  General  Custer  had  lived 
in  the  time  of  knight  errantry  he  would  have  been  a 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion. 

Being  a  superb  horseman  he  kept  a  fine  stable  of  Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds  and  a  pack  of  Russian  wolf  and  Eng- 
lish stag  hounds  as  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  While 
residing  in  Elizabethtown  he  frequently  hunted  small  game 
and  would  occasionally  go  to  other  sections  of  Kentucky 
in  order  to  hunt  deer.  '  His  life  on  the  plain  had  made  him 
an  expert  hunter,  and  as  a  diversion  from  army  life  he  pre- 
ferred hunting  to  any  other  form  of  recreation. 

The  battalion,  while  stationed  in  Elizabethtown,  was  able 
to  procure  fine  Kentucky  horses  and  the  seasoned  soldiers 
mounted  upon  their  thoroughbreds  presented  a  command- 
ing appearance.  The  Seventh  Cavalry  at  this  time  was 
probably  the  best  troop  of  the  regular  army. 

During  the  stay  of  the  troops  in  the  town  a  very  sad 
tragedy  occurred.  A  small  boy,  the  grandson  of  Stephen 
Elliott,  a  well  known  citizen  of  the  community,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  one  of  Custer's  men.  The  soldier  was 
so  frightened  by  the  accident  that  he  ran  away  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was 
killed  or  changed  his  identity.  Tradition  says  that  the 
tragedy  was  purely  accidental. 

General  Custer  was  very  fond  of  children  and  played 
games  with  them  during  his  spare  time.  He  also  enjoyed 
playing  chess  with  his  Elizabethtown  friends  and  he  at- 
tended many  dances  which  were  held  in  the  old  "Kaufman 
Hall"  which  was  situated  on  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Hardin  National  Bank. 

Many  of  the  officers  were  married  and  made  their 
homes  in  Elizabethtown.  Entertainments  were  frequent 
and  the  social  affairs  of  Elizabethtown  during  these  two 
eventful  years  were  very  brilliant.  The  unmarried  of- 
ficers who  boarded  at  the  hotels  were  much  in  demand 
socially  and  the  entire  town  took  on  a  metropolitan  air 
which  has  never  since  been  equaled. 

General  Custer  on  many  occasions  attended  political 
meetings  in  Louisville  as  he  was  a  loyal  Democrat.  On  one 
occasion  while  in  Louisville  attending  a  political  meeting. 
Colonel  Blanton  Duncan  made  a  remark  in  Custer's  pres- 
ence which  offended  the  General  and  he  immediately 
slapped  Duncan  in  the  face.  Friends  stopped  the  fight  and 
prevented  any  further  difficulty.  So  intense  was  his  zeal 
for  the  Democrats  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  noted  lead- 
ers to  champion  the  cause  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  visited  America 
he  came  through  Elizabethtown  on  his  way  West  for  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered  near  the 
depot  to  greet  him.  While  the  train  was  stopped  at  the 
Elizabethtown  station  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  made 
him  a  speech,  but  the  Grand  Duke  after  he  saw  General 
Custer  on  his  fine  mount,  with  his  wonderful  pack  of 
hounds,  paid  no  more  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
He  alighted  from  the  train  and  inspected  both  the  horse 
and  the  hounds.  General  Custer  later  accompanied  the 
Grand  Duke  on  his  famous  hunt,  which  included  in  its 
party  the  famous  scout,  Buffalo  Bill  who  acted  as  guide. 

The  General  and  his  wife,  while  stationed  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  made  their  home  in  a  part  of  the  Hill  House,  then 
kept  by  "Aunt  Beck"  Hill.  The  greater  part  of  this  build- 
ing is  standing  today  and  is  known  as  the  Brown-Pusey 
Community  House.     Tt  was  remodeled  and  presented  to 


the  city  by  Drs.  William  and  Brown  Pusey.  former  resi- 
dents of  Elizabethtown,  in  honor  of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Hill. 
During  the  Elizabethtown  residence  of  the  Custers  there 
were  several  small  brick  houses  exactly  like  the  small  one 
joind  to  the  building  now  standing.  These  small  houses 
were  a  part  of  the  Hill  property,  probably  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Hill's  step-son.  A  long  porch  ran  the  full  length  of 
these  smaller  houses  and  connected  with  the  Hill  House 
proper  and  persons  occupying  these  quarters  could  reach 
the  dining  room  from  this  rear  porch.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  Custers  occupied  one  of  the  small  houses  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  permanent  residents.  The 
transient  guests  possibly  were  given  rooms  in  the  large 
(Continued  on  page  50 j 


From    a    Civil    War    portrait    of    Bat. 
Major-General  George  A.  Custer. 
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Kentucky  the  Shakers  of  Pleasant  Hill  saw  pioneer  and 
frontier  life  replaced  by  modern  industry  and  modern 
transportation.  They  saw  a  state  become  civilized  and  a 
nation  become  a  world  power.  They  knew  the  extreme 
ecstasy  of  religious  fervor ;  they  felt  success  for  their  re- 
ligious and  temporal  enterprise's.  At  last,  they  saw  this 
spiritual  and  temporal  glory  "fade  and  resolve' itself  into 
nothingness"  except  for  the  bricks  and  stones  which  were 
built  into  houses  and  for  the  enduring  beauty  of  the  place 
—"Our  own  dear  Pleasant  Hill,  called  the  prettiest  spot 
in  our  state." 


Two  Year-Residence  of 
General  George  A.  Custer 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

building.  The  meals  of  all  guests,  however,  were  served 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  Hill  House.  This  dining  room 
is  today  the  assembly  room  of  the  Brown-Pusey  House. 
The  Hill  House  was  in  its  zenith  during  the  earlv 
seventies  when  General  Custer  and  his  command  were 
stationed  in  Elizabethtown.  A  great  many  of  the  officers 
of  higher  rank  boarded  with  Mrs.  Hill.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before  no  less  a  personage  than  Jennv  Lind  sang 
to  a  gathering  of  Elizabethtown  citizens  from  the  front 
entrance  steps  of  this  noted  hostelry. 

The  cavalry  unit  was  stationed  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Masonic  Theatre,  on  South  Main  Street  and  the  horses 
were  kept  in  stables  adjoining  and  across  the  street  from 
this  site.  Major  Kane  who  commanded  the  battalion  of 
infantry  had  his  men  quartered  where  Mobley's  Garage 
now  stands  on  Dixie  Avenue.  Another  barrack  was  lo- 
cated at  the  Fraize  house  near  the  new  Post  Office.  The 
parade  grounds  were  located  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  on  adjoining  lots  on  Dixie  Avenue. 
The  guard  house  was  opposite  the  St.  James  School  on 
Poplar  Street.  The  infantry  drilled  where  the  old  Fair 
Ground  was  situated.  The  hospital  was  located  in  the 
Bobo  house  across  the  street  from  the  Warfield  property 
on  Dixie  Avenue. 

Across  the  street  from  the  hospital  (Cofer  House)  lived 
Captain  John  Smith.  This  officer  was  a  brother-in-law  to 
Custer  and  the  Elizabethtown  citizens  marveled  at  the 
numerous  times  he  would  change  his  clothes  during  a  day. 
alternating  from  uniforms  to  various  civilian  Outfit's. 
Captain  Smith  was  killed  at  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

General  Custer's  residence  in  Elizabethtown  was  inter- 
rupted immediately  after  the  Chicago  fire  when  he  vyas 
ordered  with  a  part  of  his  command  which  included  a 
Lieutenant  True  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  to  that  city 
to  maintain  order.  He  was  stationed  in  Chicago  several 
months  until  peace  was  restored,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Elizabethtown. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Pope,  a  surgeon  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  mar- 
ried an  Elizabethtown  girl,  Miss  Lee  Poston,  a  daughter 
of  S.  D.  Poston  and  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Haycraft, 
Jr.,  the  historian  of  Elizabethtown.  Dr.  Pope  died  several' 
sears  later  in  the  Philippines,  It  is  more  than  likelv  that 
other  marriages  took  place  during  the  tvvo-vears  stav  of  the 
troop. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  General  Custer  and  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  were  ordered  to  Dakota  which  was  then  a  territory. 
Life  for  the  battalion  was  probably  becoming  more  or  less 
monotonous  to  the  active  soldiers,  and  General  Custer  al- 
though much  attached  to  his  Elizabethtown   friends,  de- 
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sired  to  be  transferred  to  the  seat  of  the  Indian  hostilities 
which  he  was  ordered  to  subject  to  his  control.  The  troops 
with  their  families  immediately  upon  receiving  their  final 
orders,  hurriedly  packed  and  left  Elizabethtown  over  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  for  Memphis  where  three 
steamers  transported  them  to  Cairo.  From  there  thev  were 
carried  by  rail  to  Dakota  Territory. 

The  massacre  which  occurred  June  25.  1876  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  where  General  Custer  and 
his  277  troopers  were  killed  by  the  Sioux  under  Sitting 
Bull  is  a  fact  well  known  in  history.  Probably  in  no  place 
in  the  United  States  was  there  so  much  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  this  valiant  soldier  and  his  men  as  there  was  in 
Elizabethtown  where  the  famous  Seventh  Cavalrv  had 
many  friends. 

While  the  battalion  was  in  Elizabethtown.  a  man  named 
John  Ragsdale  enlisted  under  Custer.  Several  years  after 
the  Custer  massacre.  Ragsdale  returned  to  Elizabethtown 
stating  that  he  had  been  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  and  was  shot  down,  but  by  pretending  to  be  dead, 
the  Indians  did  not  notice  him  and  "he  was  able  to  escape. 
Little  credit,  however,  can  be  given  to  the  Ragsdale  tradi- 
tion as  several  others  have  claimed  the  same  feat.  All  but 
one  of  the  creditable  authorities  of  the  Custer  massacre 
say  that  the  entire  troop  was  killed. 

In  1880  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer  returned  to  Eliza- 
bethtown for  a  day  and  while  there  many  of  her  friends 
visited  her.  She  was  a  very  charming  woman  who  had 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  her  life  in  army  camps,  usually  ac- 
companying her  husband  on  all  of  his  campaigns."  On 
April  4,  1933  she  died  at  her  home  on  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York  City  after  a  brief  illness.  She  was  ninety-one 
years  old  and  had  been  a  widow  for  fifty-seven  year's. 

In  1885  Mrs.  Custer  published  a  book  entitled  "Boots 
and  Saddles"  in  which  she  related  in  one  of  the  first  chap- 
ters her  two-year  residence  in   Elizabethtown. 


A  Progress  Booster 

Wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  Winter  Edi- 
tion magazine  you  sent  me  recently.  1  have  circulated 
the  magazine  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  in 
fact  it  is  still  circulating,  and  some  of  them  have  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  the  good  roads  of  our  State.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  vacations.  1  am  quite  sure,  some  of 
them  will  at  least  pass  through  the  State,  due  in  part 
to  the  beautiful  scenery  and  points  of  interest. 

J  think  the  manner  in  which  you  are  advertising  the 
State  is  a  good  one  in  bringing  out  the  good  points 
and  presenting  them  to  the  people.  As  one  party  told 
me-  I  knew  there  was  a  big  cave  in  Kentucky  and  it 
used  to  have  some  good  horses,  hut  from  the  pictures 
in  this  magazine  it  >eems  to  be  a  very  progressive 
state  having  a  great  deal  of  natural  scenery  and  above 
all  good  roads  and  bridges. 

Yours  truly. 

M.  J.'  Myers, 

909    Twentieth    St.    X.    \\\. 

Washington,   D.  C 
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When  General  Custer  Was  a  Kentucky  Gentleman 


Famed  cavalryman  cut  a  swath  in 
Elizabethtown  and  Louisville  not 
long   before   Montana   massacre 

By    MELVILLE    O.    BRINEY 

We  are  willing  to  bet  that  few  Kentuckiaiii; 
today  know  that  Gen.  George  Arm- 
strong Custer,  of  Little  Big  Horn  fame,  once 
,  settled  down  40  miles  outside  of  Louis- 
ville and,  for  two  years,  led  the  life  of  a 
country  squire.  The  term  "settle  down"  is, 
of  course,  an  inaccurate  description  of  any- 
thing that  swashbuckling  soldier  ever  did 
at  any  point  in  his  turbulent  history.  But, 
'  at  any  rate,  the  General  took  up  residence 
in  1871  in  Elizabethtown  with  part  "of  his 
famous  7th  Cavalry;  artd  quiet  little  E'town 
sat  up  and  took  notice.    -  .       ... 

After  five  years  of  frontier  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Civil  War,  the  men  of  the  7th, 
if  not  their  ebullient  commander,  were 
badly  in  need  of  rest.  So  Custer  was  dis- 
patched to  Kentucky  ostensibly  "to  break 
up  illicit  distilleries  and  to  control  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  carpetbaggers."  Since  there 
were  ■  none  of  the  latter  and  few  of  the 
former  in  Elizabethtown,  the  young  cavalry- 
man participated  in  the  local  social  whirl, 
and  their  commander,  with  his  customary  . 
gusto,  threw  himself  into  the  role  of  Ken- 
tucky gentleman.  '" 

.  His  racing  stables  are  said  to  have  cost 
$10,000  during  his  sojourn,  and  his  thorough- 
breds—Frogtown,  Bluegrass  and  Vic— often 
raced  on  the  Louisville  track.  He  also  added 
substantially  to  his  pack  of  hounds  which 
never  numbered  fewer  than  40.  "If  the 
weather  was  cold,"  wrote  his  adoring  wife, 
Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer,  ii\  "Boots  and 
Saddles,"  "I  found  dogs  under  and  on  the 
bed  and  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  floor 
that  I  had  to  step  carefully.  ...  If  I  secured 
a  place  on  the  bed  I  was  fortunate.  Some- 
time when  it  rained  ...  I  rebelled.  The 
steam  from  their  shaggy  coats  was  stifling, 
■'  but  the  General  begged  so  hard  for  them 
that  I  taugKt  myself  to  endure  the  air  at 
last." 

Along  with  the  dogs,  this  gently-bred 
wife  took  in  her  stride  the  heat  and 
drought  of  Kansas  plains  and  the  rigors  of 
SSMmta  winters  for  she  followed  her  husband 
at  all  times  except  when  actual  fighting  was 
in  prospect.  The  inconsistencies  of  her  lord 
and  master  which  have  baffled  his  biogra- 
phers bothered  her  not  at  all.  The  egotism 
and  pomposity  which  many  men  saw  and 
loathed,  and  the  long  history  of-  insubordi- 
nation which  was  to  reach  crescendo  on  that 
sultry  Sunday  in  June,  1876,  on  the  banks 
%  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  were  not  apparent  to- 
the  woman  who  loved  him.  To  her  he  was 
always  "the  boy  general  with  the  golden 
locks,"  which  newspaper  correspondents  in 


the  Civil  War- had  christened  him,  and  his 
perpetual  adolescence,  unbridled  hilarity 
and  wild  craving  for  excitement  gave  life 
its  savori  One  of  her  books  is  dedicated 
•  "to  him  who  made  those  who  followed  him 
forget  in  his  sunshiny  presence  the  hard- 
ships and  the  danger." 

In  the  files  of  The  Courier-Journal  there 
is  a  charming  word  picture  left  to  us  of 
Elizabeth  Custer  when  she  danced  at  the 
ball  held  for  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  in  Louisville  in  1872.  We  are  told 
"her  voice  was  soft  and  musical"  and  that 
hers  was  "a  dark  loveliness." 

Both  the  General  and  Mrs.  Custer  attended 
many  social  affairs  in  Elizabethtown  and 
the  former  fascinated  the  inhabitants  by  his 
many  changes  of  costume  during  the  day, 
alternating  between  uniform  and  <  civilian 
dress.  All  in  all,  the  Custers'  stay  was  un- 
eventful except  on  a  few  occasions  when 
the  dogs  made  for  neighborhood  unpleasant- 
ness. History  records  one  altercation  in 
Louisville  when  the  hot-headed  General 
slapped  Col.  Blanton  Duncan,  a  lawyer  and 
Confederate  veteran,  during  a  political 
argument,  but  "friends  intervened  and 
separated  them." 

Elizabeth  Custer  watched  over  her  hero 
well  and  when  the  life  of  a  country  squire 
began  to  pall  on  him  "to  whom  danger  was 
far  more  endurable  than  the  calm  of  bar- 
rack life,"  it  was  she  who  helped  him  turn 
author.  Much  of  what  makes  up  his  "My 
Life  On  the  Plains"   (1374)  was  written  in 
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From  tha  frontispiece  of  Custer's  "My  Life  on  th« 
Plains,"  published  by  Sheldon  1  Co.,  New  York, 
in  1874. 


their  rooms  at  Hill  House  in  Elizabethtown 
(now  the  Brown-Pusey  Community  House), 
the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  by  four 
pictures  which  always  accompanied  the 
General  on.  his  travels— his  own  (we  may 
be  sure),  his  wife's,  in  bridal  finery,  and  his 
other  life-long  loyalties,  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  and  Lawrence  Barret,  the  actor, 
in  whose  dressing,  room  he  sat  ".during  40  ,  - 
performances  of  'Julius  Caesar"    while  on.    •  ..   ,,• 

a  rare  holiday  splurge  in  New  York.     ^       ■  «V( 

In  October,  1871,  The  great  fire  in  Chicago  y^ 

helped-  to    relieve    the    General's    tedium  ru^ 

briefly    when    he    was    summoned    by    his^  f0p 

.  friend,  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan,  to  engage  in  $gn 

military  police  duty.     The  Courier-Journal  op{ 

records  only  that  he  "was  telegraphed  for  1 

and  "that  there  is  great  fear  in  Chicago  that  bej 

the  desperate  distress  will  create  squads  of  to! 

pillagers  and  life  will  not  be  .safe."     "The  a  < 

Angel    of    Destruction    has    blown    its    hot  n0i 
breath   upon   Sodom,"   wrote  The  Courier-    .  yei 

Journal    editorially.      "The    wickedest    city  bel 

in  the  world  has  thus  been  scourged,  not  be-  gQj 
cause  it  was  wicked  .  .  .  but  because  it  was 

built  of  wood  ...  as  heedless  in  its  structure  J. 

as  in  its  vices."  ..; 

Je  can  rest  assured  the  General  did  no 
moralizing,    like    The   Courier-Journal 
editor,  but  he  did  plunge  with  his  customary        .) 
zeal  into  the  task  of  keeping  order  in  the'        j 
stricken  city.     Another  brief  respite  from        It 
the  boredom  of  garrison  life -was  afforded 
him  in  January,  1872,  when  he  accompanied 
■  Grand  Duke   Alexis  on  a  buffalo  hunt  in 
'  Nebraska  .  He  returned  with  the  ducal  train 
to  Louisville  and,  at  the  Duke's  request,  he 
and  Mrs.  Custer  travelled  with  him  as  far 
as  New  Orleans. 

In  the  spring  of  '73  when  orders  came  for 
the  7th  Cavalry  to  go  into  the  field,  Custer's 
joy  was  enormous  and  he  took  off  for  the 
Dakota  territory  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment.   Kentucky  had  been  pleasant,  but  "a 
true  cavalryman  feels  that  life  in  the  saddle 
on  the  free  open  plain  is  his  legitimate  ex- 
istence," wrote  his  loyal  Elizabeth.     Along 
with  "Miss  Libby,"  as  they  called  her,  went 
three  colored  servants  from  Elizabethtown. 
Mrs.  Custer  was  31  when  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  June  25, 
1876,  was  brought  to  her  at  Fort  Lincoln. 
On  the  little  hill  where  Custer  died  were 
also  the   bodies   of  his   brothers,  Tom   and 
Boston,  a  brother-in-law,  and  a  17-year-old 
nephew.     In  1880,  Mrs.  Custer  returned  to 
see  her  friends  in  Kentucky  and  when,  in   •      , 
1926,  she  was  interviewed  on  the  50th  anni-         i 
versary  of  her  husband's  death,  she  spoke         V 
of  her  stay  in  Elizabethtown  with  affection.         t 
She  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  90.    Frederic 
F.  Van  DeWater.  wrote  in  his  biography  of 
Custer,   "Glory-Hunter":    "Elizabeth   Bacon        4 
Custer's  fifty-odd  years  of  glorification  have        9! 
enshrined  her  husband  In  the  folk-lore  of         ; 
America.     She   proclaimed    him   hero   and,  ' 

since  she  was  his  widow,  men  who  thought  » 
otherwise  held  their  peace.  She  outlived  S 
them  all."  \ 
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Mark  hrH ridge 

The  Louisville  Times 

Louisville  2.  Ky 

Sept.    7,    1962 

Dear  Mrs.  Holbert: 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  Custer.   I  have  the  Monaghan 
book  w£ich  you  mentioned,  but  that  is  such  a  horribly 
written  book  that  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  use  it 
as  a  final  authority.   I  should  much  more  turn  to  Gerald 
McMurtry  for  information  on  any  happening  in  that  part 
of  Kentucky. 

I  don't  know  why  my  name  was  used  a  source  of  information 
about  Custer.   The  only  article  I  ever  have  written  about 
him  was  a  short  piece  some  three  years  ago.   In  that 
story,  I  used  material  which  I  had  found  in  the  Union 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  at  th e  Filson  Club  here  in 
Louisville  and  pieces  of  information  picked  up  at  various 
times  in  Elizabethtown.   I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
information  came  from  visits  I  have  made  to  the  Brown 
Pusey  Center. 

Where  Custer  maintained  his  headquarters  is  something  that 
I  do  not  know.   Perhaps  his  headquarters  were  elsewhere. 
He  was  there  to  breakup  illegal  distilling,  an  act  which 
was  made  illegal  by  a  law  which  Lincoln  sponsored  during 
the  Civil  War  in  an  effort  to  shore  up  collection  of  taxes. 
At  the  Filson  Club  I  came  across  a  letter  from  Custer  in 
which  he  wrote  that  he  and  his  wife  made  their  home  in  the 
Hill  House  operated  by  "Aunt  Beck"  Hill.   He  also  added 
this  note:  "I  enjoy  this  old-fashioned  hotel  and  its  quaint 
landlady  who  is  everything  in  one.   The  meals  are  not  so 
dreadful;  applesause  and  hot  biscuit  at  each  meal  and  I 
have  appetitte  for  both." 

Also  at  tne  Filson  Club  are  letters  from  old  residents  of 
Elizabethtown  who  recall  seeing  Custer  and  his  men  board 
trains  on  their  way  back  to  the  Dakota  Territory  in  1373. 

I'm  sorry  that  I  -an  be  of  so  littie  assistance  to  you. 


t^jJoe  Creason 


September  20,  1962 


Mrs,  George  Holbert,  Former  President  Womans  Club 

Mrs.  L.  B,  Hoke,  Former  President  Hardin  County 
Historical  Society 

Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 

Ladies; 

In  answer  to  your  query  of  September  5,  1962,  directed  to  me 
concerning  General  Armstrong  Custer's  association  with  Elizabethtown, 
I  am  happy  to  relate  the  following,  which  I  obtained  from  two  reliable 
sources:   (1)  Jay  Monaghan,  Custer,  The  Life  of  General  George  A. 
Custer, "  and  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  "Residence  of  General  George  A. 
Custer,"  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine,  V,  No.  4  (Summer,  1933), 
pp.  32-33,  50. 

The  7th  Kentucky  Cavalry  was  organized  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas 
in  1866.    The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col.  Andrew  Jackson 
Smith.   Custer,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  captain  from  a  major- 
general  brevet  rank  held  during  the  Civil  War,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant -colonel  and  made  Assistant  Regimental  Com- 
mander of  the  7th,  in  the  fall  of  1866.    From  1867  through  1869 
Custer  and  the  7th  Cavalry  made  several  expeditions  into  Indian 
territory. 

September  3,  1871.  Colonel  Custer  was  ordered  to  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  as  a  part  of  a  national  policy  of  dividing  the  7th  Cavalry 
jip  among  seven  southern  states  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
Ku  Klux  Klanners  and  enforcing  federal  tax  on  distilleries.    Two 
of  these  companies  were  stationed  at  Elizabethtown  and  until  1873 
Custer  and  his  wife  lived  there. 
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While  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown,  Custer  resided  in  the  Hill 
House  now  known  as  the  Brown-Pusey  house.    It  is  thought  that 
he  did  not  live  in  the  main  house  but  in  one  of  the  cottages 
attached  to  the  main  house  by  a  long  porch  because  the  main 
building  was  reserved  for  transient  guests  and  the  more  or  less 
permanent  guests  were  placed  in  the  cottages.    He  and  his  wife 
took  their  meals  in  the  dining  room  of  the  house  owned  by  Aunt 
"Beck"  Hill.    The  dining  room  is  now  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Brown* Pusey  Memorial. 

If  he  maintained  a  regimental  headquarters  in  Elizabethtown  for 
the  7th  Cavalry  I  do  not  know  where  thaiste  headquarters  wes* 
located.    The  Brown-Pusey  house  and  cottage  series  of  buildings, 
however,  was  the  location  of  the  residence  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Custer  throughout  their  stay  in  Elizabethtown. 

Hoping  I  have  been  of  some  assistance  to  you,  I  am 

Sincerely, 


t\& 


Charles  F.  Hinds 
Director 
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Its  name  indicates  its  character 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


R.  Gerald  McMuhthy 

Director 


May  6,    1963 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


Within  the  last  year  I  have  received  letters  from  about  four  different  residents 
of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  making  inquiries  about  the  authenticity  of  the  wording 
that  appears  on  the  Custer  tablet  affixed  to  the  front  exterior  of  the  Brown-Pusey 
House  buildingo   In  reply  I  have  stated  that  the  wording  is  incorrect. 

Years  ago,  when  I  did  some  research  on  General  George  A.  Custer's  residence  in 
Elizabethtown  (1871  -  1873),  I  made  the  following  statement  in  my  little  book,  ;,A 
Series  of  Monographs  Concerning  The  Lincolns  and  Hardin  County,"  pages  119  to  123; 

"The  General  and  his  wife,  while  stationed  in  Elizabethtown,  made  their 
home  in  a  part  of  the  Hill  House,  then  kept  by  'Aunt  Beck"  Hill.   This 
building  is  standing  today  and  is  known  as  the  Brown-Pusey  Community  House. 
During  the  Elizabethtown  residence  of  the  Custers '  there  were  several  small 
brick  houses  exactly  like  the  small  one  joined  to  the  building  now  standing. 
These  small  houses  were  a  part  of  the  Hill  property,  probably  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Hill's  step-son.   A  long  porch  ran  the  full  length  of  these  smaller 
houses  and  connected  with  the  Hill  House  proper,  and  persons  occupying  these 
quarters  could  reach  the  dining  room  from  their  rear  porch.   It  is  most 
likely  that  the  Custers  occupied  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  permanent  residents.   The  transient  guests  possibly  were 
given  rooms  in  the  large  building.   The  meals  of  all  guests,  however,  were 
served  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Hill  House.   The  dining  room  is  today  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Brown-Pusey  House.'' 

Certainly,  Custer  and  his  wife  once  lived  in  one  of  the  small  brick  houses  and 
took  their  meals  in  the  dining  room,  but  their  living  quarters  were  obviously  not 
adequate  for  a  United  States  General's  military  headquarters.   If  Custer  had  made 
the  Hill  House  his  headquarters,  he  probably  would  have  required  the  entire  building, 
with  members  of  his  staff  occupying  separate  office  space.   This  we  know  was  not  the 
case. 

General  Custer  never  referred  to  the  Hill  House  as  his  headquarters.   In  the 
Filson  Club,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  there  is  a  letter  from  Custer  in  which  he  wrote 
that  he  and  his  wife  made  their  home  in  the  Hill  House  operated  by  "Aunt  Beck  Hill." 
Custer  also  made  this  statement:   "I  enjoy  this  old-fashioned  hotel  with  its  quaint 
landlady  who  is  everything  in.  one.   The  meals  are  not  so  dreadful;  applesauce  and 
hot  biscuit  at  each  meal  and  I  have  appetite  for  both." 

So  far  as  I  know  all  research  in  an  effort  to  locate  Custer's  Headquarters  has 
proven  futile. 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
RGM/rh  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Last  in  His  Class 

he  flamboyant  Gen.  George 
Armstrong  Custer  was  grad- 
uated last  among  34  cadets 
in  the  West  Point  Class  of 
1861 .  In  1867,  he  was  court-martialed, 
partly  for  leaving  his  post  without  per- 
mission. At  least  twice,  authorities 
were  warned  of  Custer's  recklessness 
and  impetuous  personality — flaws  that 
would  lead  to  his  disastrous  end. 

At  West  Point,  Custer's  demerit  book 
held  six  pages  of  misdeeds,  which 
included  slacking  off  on  sentry  duty, 
smoking  when  not  allowed  and  hav- 
ing a  dirty  room  and  equipment.  When 
his  infractions  were  read  before  his 
classmates,  he  went  swaggering  away. 
In  1863,  with  several  Civil  War 
battles  behind  him,  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  at  age  23.  His  al- 
most suicidal  disregard  of  danger  won 
him  fame.  Aware  of  the  value  of 
publicity,  he  designed  dazzling  uni- 
ferms  for  himself  that  showed  off  his 

r 


physique  and  long  blond  hair. 

In  1866,  Custer  was  sent  to  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.,  to  lead  the  7th  Cavalry. 
On  campaign,  he  gave  orders  to  bring 
back  deserters  dead  or  alive,  and  con= 

sequently  three  were  shot.  He  marched" 
his  men  150  miles  in  55  hours  without 
stopping,  and  once,  without  proper 
authority,  he  took  off  to  visit  his  wife. 

In  1867,  he  was  court-martialed  for 
these  and  other  offenses  and  suspended 
tor  a  year  without  pay.  Eight  years 
arter  returning  to  duty,  at  age  36,  Custer 


recklessly  charged  into  battle  against 
the  Indians  at  the  Little  Bighorn,  cost- 
ing him  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
264  soldiers. 
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Point  cadet  will  be !2££S5 SSSSP? "  young  w«* 
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and  Cheyenne  Indians  SteB^Hom  n^7P|ny  by  Stoux 


This  earliest  known  photo  of 

George  Armstrong  Custer  in 
uniform  sold  for  $23,000  at  a 
Sotheby's  auction.  - 


Custer:  Another  View 

Add  Killing  Custer  (Nortcmi^Jtp, 
the  long  list  of  "books  of  n^ative'aiid. 
analysis  ^relating  to  the  Battle\t>f:the 
Little  ^igjborn^he  difference  M;this 
account,  £y  James  Welch  \wiih|Mul; 
Steklepis  that  it  tells! the  stor^froni, 
thelndians'  point  of  view.  Arid^wtiy'- 
not?  After  all,  they didwm^Welc^-^ 
novelist  andpoet,;is.of  Blackfee|Man| 
descent  himself,  and  he  feels  passion^: 
ately  about  what  happened  on  thattii^ 
tone  day  in  1876  when  George  Arm-K 
sttong  Custer  and  his  troopers  met  their  - 
matcL  He^tellslhe  story  of  the  famous 
"Last  Stand"'  as iseen by  a. people|ight- 
ing  topreserve Jtheirjland;  theiriways 
andthek;human;rights. 
-SWelchls  quite forthright  about  such 
things  as  ttieTmutilations  carried  out  by 
the;vjetoripUs  tribesmen  (and  women),; 


though  .  ^he 
tnes^to  miti^ 
gate  them  a 
bitbyoffer^ 
mgeompari- 
spns^goingr 
back;  to'  the 

^zojaiiWar}, 

|It',s  hard\to 

iarguei  wiUi 

^most^of  his'; 

/sharp  andioh; 

.cisive  per-t 
sonal  obser-y  I 
vations.  ButOne  could  wishthatWelch 
were  less  snide  about  the  modern-day 
visitors'  center  at  the  battlesite  in 
Montana  and  about  the  tourists  who 
flock  there.  For  many  of  us,  it  is  a  vis- 
it we  will  never  forget. 
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Furious  George 


Two  biographers  tell  us  how  Custer  got  that  way  and  why  we  still  care  about  him. 


By  Robert  V.  Remini 

ON  Palm  Sunday,  April  9, 1865,  a 
fearless,  reckless,  glory-seek- 
ing Union  officer  rode  into  Con- 
federate lines  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  Va.,  and  was  escorted  into 
the  presence  of  Gen.  James  Longstreet, 
a  senior  lieutenant  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  "In  the  name  of  General  Sheridan," 
the  25-year  old  Union  officer  declared, 
"I  demand  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  this  army."  It  was  an  idiotic  demand, 
since  Longstreet  neither  had  the  author- 
ity to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  nor  would  he  have  surrendered  | 
it  to  Sheridan. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  George  Arm- 
strong Custer  .  repeated  his  demand, 
whereupon  the  irritated  Longstreet  or- 
dered him  out  of  Confederate  lines. 
Later  that  afternoon  Lee  surrendered 
his  army  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  the 
home  of  Wilmer  McLean,  while  Custer 
stood  outside,  the  house  visiting  with 
Confederate  friends.  Sheridan,  a  wit- 
ness to  the  historic  ceremony,  paid 
McLean  $20  for  the  oval-shaped  table 
used  by  Grant  in  writing  out  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  and  presented  it  to 
Custer  as  a  gift  for  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Libbie)  Clift  Bacon  Custer.  He  includ- 
ed a  charming  note  identifying  the  table 
and  its  significance  in  ending  the  war, 
concluding  with  the  comment  that  there 
"is  scarcely  an  individual  in  our  service 
who  has  contributed  more  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  result  than  your 
gallant  husband."  True,  Custer  was 
both  gallant  and  heroic,  but  he  is  re- 
membered today  for  the  massacre  of 
five  cavalry  companies  at  the  Little 
Bighorn  in  Montana  by  the  Sioux  Indi- 
ans, not  for  his  brave  exploits  during  the 
Civil  War.  And  just  why  this  singularly 
erratic  individual  and  this  relatively 
minor  event  in  the  nation's  history  con- 
tinue to  fascinate  Americans  are  ques- 
tions addressed  in  different  ways  by 
two  very  dissimilar  books:  "Custer:  The 
Controversial  Life  of  George  Arm- 
strong Custer,"  by  Jeffry  D.  Wert,  a 
Civil  War  historian  who  has  written  bi- 
ographies of  John  Mosby  and  Gen. 
James  Longstreet,  and  "Touched  by 
Fire:  The  Life,  Death,  and  Mythic  After- 
life of  George  Armstrong  Custer,"  by 

Robert  V.  Remini's  most  recent  books 
are  "The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson"  and 
"Henry  Clay:  Statesman  for  the  Union." 


Louise  Barnett,  an  English  professor  at 
Rutgers  University  and  the  author  of  a 
study  on  American  literary  racism. 

Custer  was  born  in  New  Rumley, 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  5,  1839, 
and  received  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  in  1856  through  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  Holland,  who  wanted  to  get 
him  out  of  town  in  order  to  break  up 
Custer's  supposed  affair  with  Holland's 
daughter.  Very  personable  and  fun-lov- 
ing, Custer  won  distinction  at  the  Point 
not  only  as  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
class  but  also  as  the  student  who  accu- 
mulated more  demerits  —  726  over  a 
four-year  period  —  than  any  other 
cadet.  He  was  a  very  poor  student.  His 
version  of  the  French  sentence  "Leo- 
pold due  d'Autriche  se  mettit  sur  les 
plaines  de  Silesie"  had  the  leopard,  the 
duck  and  the  ostrich  meeting  on  the 
plains  of  Silesia.  Needless  to  add,  he 
graduated  last  in  his  class. 

The  Civil  War  had  begun  three 
months  prior  to  Custer's  graduation  in 
1861,  so  he  was  immediately  assigned  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell's  army  and 
participated  in  the  first  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  (Manassas).  Romantic,  impulsive, 
flamboyant  and  hellbent  on  fighting,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  four  years  of 
constant  fighting  and  rose  to  become 
the  Army's  youngest  general.  He 
charged  into  battle,  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "with  a  whoop  and  a  shout,"  in- 
variably riding  at  the  forefront  of  his 
men.  As  a  brigade  commander  Custer 
had  few  equals,  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
own  troops  he  was  the  best  cavalry  offi- 
cer in  the  Union  Army. 

All  that  changed  with  the  end  of  the 
war.  Returned  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
captain,  Custer  served  several  months 
in  Texas  and  then  was  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  Regiment,  based  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.  Regarded  as  a  mar- 
tinet by  his  men,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
liked by  several  other  officers,  he  was 
suspended  for  a  year  for  disobeying  or- 
ders but  was  reinstated  with  the  help  of 
his  mentor,  Sheridan.  Not  much  later,  in 
violation  of  treaty  commitments,  he  led 
an  expedition  into  the  Black  Hills, 
where  gold  was  discovered.  He  then 
proceeded  to  broadcast  the  discovery  to 
the  nation. 


What  happened  next  resulted  from 
two  causes:  massive  white  penetration 
into  the  Black  Hills,  held  sacred  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  preserve  Indian  rights  to 
this  land.  So,  on  the  morning  of  June  25, 
1876,  Lieut.  Col.  Custer  recklessly  at- 
tacked the  Indian  encampment  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  although 
his  scouts  repeatedly  warned  him  that 
he  faced  a  hostile  force  of  thousands  of 
warriors,  probably  over  2,000,  armed 
with  repeating  rifles.  Dividing  his  regi- 
ment into  four  commands,  Custer  as- 
signed three  companies  each  to  Capt. 
Frederick  Benteen  and  Maj.  Marcus 
Reno,  and  one  company  to  Capt. 
Thomas  McDougall  to  guard  the  am- 
munition and  supplies.  He  himself  re- 
tained five  companies  of  over  250  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  Certain  that  the 
Sioux  would  flee  as  he  approached,  and 
relying  on  his  experience  and  excellent 
combat  instincts,  the  ever-aggressive 
but  foolhardy  Custer  led  his  five  com- 
panies to  total  annihilation.  Not  one 
man  survived.  Both  Reno  and  Benteen 
suffered  heavy  casualties,  and  although 
they  were  severely  criticized  for  their 
actions  then  and  later,  they  saved  most 
of  their  commands. 

MR.  WERT  has  written  a  high- 
ly readable  and  objective  ac- 
count of  Custer's  life,  char- 
acter and  actions.  His  is  the 
better  biography,  with  a  fuller  and  more 
exciting  description  of  the  Last  Stand. 
Strictly  speaking,  Ms.  Barnett  has  not 
written  a  biography  at  all,  since  there 
are  large  gaps  in  her  account  of 
Custer's  early  life,  education  and  Civil 
War  experiences;  moreover,  she  spends 
the  final  quarter  of  the  book  dealing 
with  matters  that  occurred  after 
Custer's  death.  In  addition  there  are 
long  sections  in  which  Custer  disap- 
pears from  the  narrative.  Nevertheless, 
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she  does  provide  the  reader  much 
unusual  and  useful  information  about 
life  on  the  plains,  Indian  warfare,  the 
danger  and  fear  of  captivity  by  Indians 
and,  especially,  the  relationship  be- 
tween Custer  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Wert  seems  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  Americans'  enduring  fascina- 
tion and  preoccupation  with  Custer  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  "singular  symbol 
of  the  nation's  guilt  over  its  sad  history 
of  continental  conquest."  Perhaps.  Ms. 
Barnett  contends  that  the  reason  is 
racism.  And  national  pride  also  comes 
into  play.  White  soldiers,  representing  a 
great  nation,  she  argues,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  defeated  by  Indians,  even  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Indians.  They 
are  supposed  to  win.  It  is  an  offense 
when  so-called  "backward"  people 
stand  up  to  the  United  States  and  humil- 
iate it  before  the  entire  world.  Believing 
these  racial  and  nationalistic  fantasies, 
Americans  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
search  for  answers  to  explain  what  to 
them  is  a  mystery.  It  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  contend  with  the  mystery  rather 
than  accept  historical  reality.  □ 


FROM  "CUSTER" 

Elizabeth  (Libbie)  Clift  Bacon  Custer  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer, 
shortly  after  their  wedding  in  February  1864. 
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Custer:  Still  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle 


By  MIKE  TOBIN 

of  our  Washington  Bureau 

There  is  another  battle  brewing  at  Little 
Bighorn,  the  legendary  spot  in  southern  \j\ 
Montana  where  Col.  George  Armstrong  ^ 
Custer's  250-man  army  was  annihilated  by  ^. 
than   2,000   Sioux,   Cheyenne  and  "^ 

More  than  - 120  ' 
years  later,  neither 
side  is  taking  up  arms. 
But  two  camps  are 
embroiled  in  a  heated 
debate  over  memori- 
als, political  correct- 
ness and  how  to  honor 
all  those  killed  in  the 
battle  —  American  sol- 
dier and  American  In- 
dian alike. 

The  National  Park 
Service  is  accepting 
entries  in  a  design 
contest  for  a  $2.7  million  memorial  to  honor 
the  estimated  50  American  Indians  killed 
during  the  two-day  battle.  The  winner  will 
be  announced  next  February. 

"I  personally  think  the  memorial  is  long 
overdue,"  said  Gerard  Baker,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  Nation- 
al Monument. 

"We  need  the  monument  because  it 
helps  make  the  story  equal.  It's  a  symbol 
for  all  Americans  so  they  may*  know  what 
happened  here,  hopefully  from  an  unbiased 
standpoint,"  Baker  said. 

Currently,  the  only  marker  at  the  765- 
acre  battlefield  is  a  granite  obelisk  at  the 
top  of  the  rolling  Last  Stand  Hill  naming 
the  members  of  the  7th  Cavalry  -  including 
Custer  -  who  all  were  killed  at  the  battle. 

The  site  was  designated  a  national  cem- 
etery in  1879,  and  a  national  monument, 
the  Custer  Battlefield,  in  1946.  It  draws 
more  than  400,000  visitors  annually. 

"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  was  the  only 
battlefield  named  after  a  person,  and  the 
only  one  named  after  the  losej,  at  that," 
Williams  said.  That  was  political  correct- 
ness run  amok." 


